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as O UNDERSTAND and fully to appreciate the many-faceted individual we - 
knew as Martin Ryerson is to have known twenty distinguished men. Many 
of his activities and manifold accomplishments are familiar to me only by hear- 
say. Who indeed can measure the sum of his countless generous acts or compass thie 
total of his benefactions to forward the cause of education, of science, of art? 
“He became a Governing Member of the Art Institute in 1887. He served as 
Vice-President from 1902 to 1924, as President pro tempore from October 7, 1924  &X°é 
to January 15, 1925. When he retired from active Trusteeship in 1925 he was elected eve! 
Honorary President and served in that office until his death. His association, there- that 
fore, with this institution had extended for a period of over forty-five years. It mig! 
began when the Art Institute was housed in a building on the corner of Michigan oye; 
Avenue and Van Buren Street; when its collections consisted of a group of casts and its yort 
greatest painting was “The Beheading of John the Baptist” by Charles Sprague Pearce fll 
From these modest beginnings he watched the Art Institute grow into one of the great 
art museums of the world. Step by step, together with President Charles Lawrence 
Hutchinson he formulated its policies, maintained its standards of acquisitions, fostered its 
educational departments, giving to each problem his marvelous powers of detailed and 
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“Tt seems to me apparent from the first that Mr. Ryerson formed his collection of colle 
paintings not only because of their inherent quality but also because of their relationships auto 
to each other. This is no haphazard group of masterpieces overemphasized in one direc-  reye' 
tion or another. It is, on the other hand, a general sequence formed by a collector who we 
was both connoisseur and art historian and who knew well how to weigh the importance are 
of each item as it was added. As the collection grew it became more and more a Peay 
coherent entity. I do not know that the collection was designed originally as a back And 


ground for the general groups of paintings belonging to the Art Institute, but as time “0 
went on Mr. Ryerson must have had this idea in mind. In no other way could we the p 
account for its non-duplicative character or its breadth. to ge 


“Varied as were Mr. Ryerson’s interests in the world of painting, his knowledge deepx 
was equally wide and his connoisseurship equally catholic in many other directions. desc: 
His textile collection presented to the Art Institute several years ago shows type ex- toric: 
amples from pre-historic Peruvian tapestries to sixteenth century continental velvets M 
and brocades. The group of Greek vases given by him in 1907 are for the most 
part from the famous Van Branteghem Collection. His collection of continental faience 
and the group of Japanese pottery presented in recent years are equally high in quality. 
There is indeed no department in the Art Institute which has not been enriched by | 
this most generous donor. The great art Library was built and liberally supported Pt) 
by him. His benefactions were made with the ordered simplicity which was the keynote has 
of his character. No praise would be too great to express the debt which we owe to light 
No words could compass our admiration and affection. But praise and eulogy day: 
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him. 
meant little to Martin Ryerson. Quaker-like, gentle of voice and act, he moved often 
through life with quiet courtesy. Never shall we see his like again. es 
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THE PAINTINGS OF MARTIN A. RYERSON 


HE notable collection of paintings 

which the late Martin A. Ryerson 

has recently bequeathed to the Art 
Institute might be interpreted from any 
number of angles. One might speak of 
its variety and scope; how it begins with 
the Italian dugento and ends with the 
painting of today; one might mention the 
excellence of its objects; how almost 
every example ranks with the best which 


that individual artist has produced; one 


might stress (and this could never be 
over-stressed) its unique value and im- 
portance to the museum, and one might 
fill pages pointing out the fascinating his- 
torical connections that such a survey im- 
plies. But there is still another vantage 
point from which to 
consider it. Every 
collection is an 
autobiography, a 

the 
mind 


revelation of 
heart and 

which chose it. 
And from that posi- 
tion let us look at 
the paintings, trying 
to get at something 
deeper than mere 
description or _his- 
torical appreciation. 


Mr. Ryerson, 
collectors always 
remarked, had 


“taste.” It is a 
pity that the word 
has come to so 
light a meaning to- 
day; “taste” is 
often only a nega- 
tive affair, a matter 
of refusing the 
wrong thing, rather 





enviable combination of feeling and great 
knowledge. Few people realize the passion 
and study that went into the forming of 
this group of paintings. For over fifty 
years its collector was constantly studying; 
every trip away from home meant new 
impressions and new evaluations; a friend 
could say “There is hardly a cathedral in 
Europe that Mr. Ryerson did not know 
and hardly a private collection he did not 
visit” and such a statement is clearly re- 
flected in the pictures which hang on the 
gallery walls. 

This attitude on the part of an Amer- 
ican collector of his period was all too 
rare. Compare the meagre gains of the 
typical picture buyer of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth 


century in the 
United States. 
Knowing little of 


the history of art 
(he had heard of 
course of Titian 
and Velasquez) the 
tvpical collector let 
himself be led into 
purchasing _ either 
wrecks of originally 
fine works, or 
school imitations of 
the great masters. 
Unfamiliar with the 
collections abroad 
(he had visited the 
Louvre and_ the 
Uffizi, but not the 
Prado or the Her- 
mitage), he accepted 
what appealed to 
his naive passion for 
display. Ordinarily 
if he entered the 


than choosing the field of “primitives” 
right one. What he he was lost. A few 
had was something scarred and_ bat- 
deeper, a pro- , ~ at tered predella 
Sound c 2 MADONNA, TUSCAN(?) 8CHOOL, LATER THIR- . ° ‘abl 

d connoisseur-  peewrH CENTURY. THE MR. AND Mrs. MARTIN Panels (invariably 


ship based on an 


A. RYERSON COLLECTION 


ascribed to Giotto), 
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some large and ornate  altarpieces 
(the larger the better) by a name that 
would begin as Simone Martini but would 
gradually shrink to the status of a distant 
“Amico” or a false Botticelli; these might 
be the high-spots of such an assemblage. 
But Mr. Ryerson, with a 
genuine sensibility and broadened by his 
experiences in seeing great works of art, 
had much more the attitude of the bril- 
liant European collector. One must re- 
member that when he began buying early 
paintings, comparatively little scholar- 
ship had been marshalled to their study. 
‘Today there is hardly a primitive artist 
of any rank who has not had a monograph, 
or at least a chapter or two, written about 
him. But thirty years every Van 
Eyck might be only a John Perrant in 
disguise. Through the intricate and much- 
debated field of Italian dugento, trecento 
and quattrocento painting Mr. Ryerson 
took his careful way, buying works which 
satisfied his historical as well as_ his 
aesthetic interest; in the province of Flem- 
ish and Dutch primitives (still only half- 
admired abroad and in America distinctly 
certain ex- 


equipped 


ago 


“unfashionable”) he secured 
amples that are unique and matchless. (A 
great dealer was discussing the Ryerson 
collection only a few weeks ago. “You 
just can’t get things like that today,” he 
stated, a little sadly. “There aren’t any 
left in private hands. The public gal- 
leries have them all.”’) 

Naturally a man of Mr. Ryerson’s 
judgment meant everything to the strug- 
gling young Art Institute. The more one 
studies the early purchases of the Mu- 
seum, the more one is convinced that he 
and Charles Hutchinson acted in the ca- 
pacity of astute and courageous museum 
directors; indeed in coup as the 
purchase of the four great decorations by 
Hubert Robert (which the Louvre seri- 
ously wanted) they were almost cast in 
the role of twin Wilhelm von Bodes, 
enriching Chicago at the expense of other 
cities. Even more significant was their 
daring but successful descent on the Demi- 
doft This famous group of 


such a 


collection. 
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Dutch masterpieces was advertised for 
sale, but not content to wait for the auc- 
tion, Mr. Ryerson and Mr. Hutchinson 
immediately took train for Florence; 
visited the Prince in his villa at San Do- 
nato, and purchased the twelve most im- 
portant paintings from him for, in those 
days, a staggering sum. The Institute had 
little or no money, but they divided the 
responsibility them, hoping te 
find public-spirited citizens who would as- 
sume the cost of presenting individual pic- 


between 


tures. They were completely successful 
and as Robert B. Harshe says, this “‘as- 
tounding feat at once gave to the strug- 
gling young museum an international repu- 
tation and fixed for all future 
standards.” 

In the same way the magnificent “As- 
Virgin” by the then 
For sale 


time its 


sumption of the 
ignored El Greco was secured. 
would con- 


refused 


in Paris, no other museum 
sider it; already a number had 
it when Mary Cassatt brought it to the 
attention of the two friends. Mr. Ryer- 
son and Mr. Hutchinson saw the glowing 
thirteen-foot they were deeply 
impressed, but they knew little of the 
painter. Cossio’s book was unpublished 
it would be several years before Meier 
Graefe would make “The Spanish Jour 
But they 
Journey” of their own; again they took 
train, this time for Madrid. After study 
ing the Grecos in the Prado, they pur 
sued the search to Toledo. When the 
had come into the presence of “The Buria 
of Count Orgaz” and had seen the high 
altar of Santo Domingo el Antiguo (wher 
the “Assumption” had originally hung anc 
where it was now replaced by an inferior 
copy) all doubts left them. Once more 
they assumed the debt and this painting— 
frequently called the single greatest worl 
in an American assure 
for Chicago. 

This cautious way of comparing what 
chose with the best—this wa 
tvpical. Was it a Rogier van der Weydet 
he was considering? Then it was wit 
the finest of his portraits that the nev 


canvas; 


ney.” decided on a “Spanish 


collection—was 


ever he 
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“PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” BY RIDOLFO GHIRLANDAJO, FLORENTINE, (1483-1561). THE 
MR. AND MRS, MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION, 
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LIFE OF SAINT JOHN 
(1403 
candidate for admission in the Ryerson 
collection was compared. Concerning the 
history and attribution of a painting, he 
was conscientious to the extreme. If a 
panel appealed to him, he was interested, 
but, “Where did it come from? What 
were its antecedents?” In this question- 
ing, there was none of the recent tend- 
ency to buy second-rate works of art, 
backed up by first-rate certificates. At 
various times, Offner, Berenson, the Ven- 
turi, Van Marle—to mention only a few 
scholars—were consulted, more _ often, 
however, after the work had been pur- 
chased. The result of this scrupulous care 
is now apparent; among the paintings now 
the of the Institute, 
scarcely whose authorship 
be questioned. Too often a group of pic- 
tures come into the permanent trust of 
a museum, overlaid with wrong attribu- 
tions, puffed up with false reputations. 
But Mr. Ryerson cared little for such 
he was always ready to change a 


“SIX EPISODES FROM THE 


there is 
may 


property 
one 


things; 
greater name for a smaller, if the smaller 
seemed more just. 

But if the field of medieval painting 
was fraught with danger, the ever-changing 
contemporary scene was equally so. Here 
again, he applied himself to the study of 
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BAPTIST,” BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, SIENESE 
newer personalities, trying to weigh their 
worth. He used to carry a small black 
notebook in which he entered data and 
impressions. Faced with a new name, out 
would come the little book: “Where was 
the artist born? How old was _ he? 
Where had he exhibited?” For in addi- 
tion to Italian and Flemish primitives, Mr. 
Ryerson was deeply interested in nineteenth 
and twentieth century French and Amer- 
ican painting; two of the four galleries 
at the Institute are hung with works of 
the Impressionist School and their fol- 
lowers. In a period when the American 
market was flooded with minor examples 
of the Barbizon School or the “popular’ 
salon painters, he purchased Manet and 
Renoir, Winslow Homer and Arthur B 
Davies. 

All this brings us back to the specia 
quality or combination of qualities whicl 
made Mr. Ryerson a great collector. We 
have said that such a group of paintings 
clearly mirrors the personality of the man 
who chose them. 
nominate certain definite tendencies whic! 
run through the whole story of his picture 
collecting, certain reappearing traits whicl 
bind together a dugento diptych and 
Post-Impressionist, making 


Can we go further an 


canvas by a 
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THESE PANELS ARE GENERALLY REGARDED AS THIS PAINTER’S MASTERPIECE. 
MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION. 


them both integral parts of one man’s 
choice and one man’s expression? I be- 
lieve we can, for in surveying the Ryerson 
Collection with care, three such definite 
tendencies emerge. Doubtless there are 
others, but these three seem significant. 
In studying these, we shall come to see 
how gifted Mr. Ryerson truly was, for 
any one of them would have been sufficient 
endowment for more than an average col- 
lector; taken together they form the an- 
swer to a question which people have asked 
increasingly since his death, “Just how did 
Mr. Ryerson come to buy so many good 
pictures?” 

First, there is the feeling for a paint- 
ing as a “decorative” object. Let us say, 
first of all, that “decorative” in this sense 
does not mean “slight” or “pretty.” The 
word here implies a strong sense of design 
ind color, a conscious regard on the art- 
ist’s part for that happy arrangement of 
line and pattern which charms and even 
thrills the eye. Much of the greatest art 
is in this meaning “decorative” and a recog- 
nition of this quality on Mr. Ryerson’s 
part is responsible for many of his most 
beautiful works. Take for example the 
earliest panel in the primitive group, a 
hieratic “\Mfadonna and Child” of the Tus- 





THE MR. AND MRS. 
can (?) thirteenth century, with its splen- 
did forceful linear scheme and strong pat- 
tern of blues and scarlets. This same 
tendency pervades one of the most recent 
pictures, a little panel by Maurice Sterne, 
showing two young Balinese girls going to 
market. 

Between these two extremes lie many 
of the most lovely examples including a 
great part of the Italian primitives. In 
the beginning, Italy was close to the By- 
zantine tradition and her artists not only 
tended to make their religious subjects 
interesting and dramatic but sought to give 
them the color and exquisite patterns of 
jeweled ikons. The thirteenth-century 
diptych in the Ryerson Collection responds 
to this purpose; the delicate Gothic trac- 
eries on the frame and nimbuses might be 
the work of a goldsmith. 

Many of the later primitives also have 
this character; witness for example the 
brightly colored “Dormition of the Vir- 
gin” by the “Maestro del Bambino Vispo” 
and the “Crucifixion” by Spinello Aretino. 
Two schools which carried on the spirit 
of decoration under modified form were 
those of Padua and Siena. In the first. 
the quality of line became accented and 
sharp; the color took on a complexity that 
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is extraordinary. It was inevitable that 
Mr. Ryerson’s interest in this side of art 
should draw him to Padua; and while 
there is no work by the rare Squarcione in 
the collection, panels by Zoppo and 
Butinone are significant of Paduan influ- 
ence. Equally, in the large triptych by the 
Austrian, Sebastian Scheel, we may mark 
the Mantegna’s linear and 
highly decorative approach. 

In Siena the medieval fondness for gold 
backgrounds, with tooled 
straps and splendid with brocaded pat- 
terns, prolonged itself far into the fif- 
teenth century. Such typical Sienese 
works as the “Madonna with Saints” by 
Sano di Pietro, and the similar composi- 
tion by Neroccio illustrate the same side 
of Mr. Ryerson’s collecting, but in the 
six marvelous panels by Giovanni di Paolo 
from the lite of St. John the Baptist we 
find this decorative approach attaining su- 
perb heights. Mr. Ryerson was justly 
proud of this series, the masterpiece of 


influence of 


ornamented 








DE MOU- 
THE MR, 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
RYERSON COLLECTION. 


““ANNUNCIATION,” BY THE 
LINS,”’ FRENCH, 


IND MRS. MARTIN A. 


their painter. Particularly the first twé 
episodes with their landscape backgrounds 
must rank with the most original and 
beautiful inventions in European painting 
Here the collector’s interest in design 
found its fullest expression and here his 
fondness for Eastern and Western art 
meet. In another part of this bulletin 
Mr. Kelley describes Mr. Ryerson’s sym- 
pathy with the art of the Orient. Behin 
the acquisition of the Giovanni di Paol 
series lies the understanding, f 
where in Italian art will you find a closer 
parallel to the expressive, fantastic art ot 
the lacquer painter? Not only does th 
line, deft, sinuous, and rhythmic, recall the 
East but also the frankly unnaturalistic 
intention; the willingness on the artist’s 
part to sacrifice the realism of the scene 
to attain strange and beautiful effects. It 
is no simple chance that a suite following 
the Prince Takamatsu of Japan stopped 
longest before this series and that His 
Imperial Highness admired them most o 
all the paintings in the Institute. 

In the acquisition of two cassone panels 
we have another example of the same 
thing. Equally the “Bishop” of Allegrett 
Nuzi, in his full panoply of gold, cream 
severa 


same IT 


and scarlet, is reminiscent—as 
critics have pointed out—of the Chinese 
ancestor portrait. Again Koerbecke’ 
“Annunciation,” though of a_ different 
school and period, has much of the same 
appeal. Throughout career 
as a collector, Mr. Ryerson kept this side 
of painting before him. 


his whole 


Its character pervaded his selections it 
the modern field. Gauguin’s “Devant | 
Case” is a revival of the decorative sim 
plicity of the primitives and it is significant 
that among contemporary Mr 
Ryerson should have chosen Foujita an 
acquired a set of early water colors done 
that 


painters 


on a gold-leaf ground. I believe 
something of the same urge prompted hi 
purchase of the large number of oils an 
water colors by Arthur B. Davies. In the 
works of this now-undervalued experi 
menter, he perceived a 
pattern-making and _ non-photographi 


fondness for 
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color, which he himself admired. In many 
of the Impressionist works in the col- 
lection the same feeling is evident. Monet 
was often only a step or two away from 
Japan, and in one of the finest pictures 
which Sisley ever painted, the “Tas de 
Sable,” we have an arrangement of tans 
and faded blues accented by blacks, which 
derives unmistakably from Hiroshighe. 

But the Impressionists’ passion for color 
was Mr. Ryerson’s too. There can be no 
doubt that walking from gallery to gal- 
lery, the visitor is impressed by his sensi- 
tivity to this element. Let us name this 
his second important gift: a feeling for 
color and color harmony. Many col- 
lectors are drawn to painting in the first 
place by their fondness for color; other- 
wise they might have gravitated to etch- 
ings or drawings. Mr. Ryerson collected 
works in black-and-white far more rarely 
than works in color; one of his most im- 
portant gifts to the Print Department was 
a set of colored aquatints by Mary Cas- 
satt. He was deeply interested in tex- 
tiles; their decorative side and color ap- 
pealed to him at the same time. In paint- 
ing he definitely preferred works in which 
arrangement was subtle and perfect; 
water colors interested him deeply. He 
bought groups of Signac and Vlaminck 
(the examples by Vlaminck are among 
that artist’s more colorful ventures) and a 
splendid series of Winslow Homer water 
colors which are almost all distinguished 
by their attractive color selection and 
range. There is a complete gallery of 
Renoir and Monet to show his preference 
for the iridescent schemes of the former 
and the atmospheric color of the latter. 
Included, are of the earlier 
Monets, the sober and strong “Gare St. 
and the fresh, restrained, “Gar- 
den at Argenteuil.” Renoir’s “Fruits du 
Midi,” with its glowing, electrical greens 
and orange was not too bright for him; 
he frankly enjoyed the Impressionists’ ex- 
periments in reducing painting to a mov- 
ing, many-colored veil of light. 

When he became interested in Inness he 
bought two of this artist’s most Impres- 


too, some 


Lazare” 
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“THE LAST SUPPER,” (ONE PANEL FROM A 
SERIES OF SEVEN), SCHOOL OF AMIENS (C. 
1480). THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A, RYER- 


SON COLLECTION 


sionist works; one of them, “Moonlight 
on Passamaquoddy Bay,” its artist never 
excelled in subtlety. Boudin and Jong- 
kind represent part of the 
point; so does the early Gauguin, the 
early Pissarro, the examples of Le Sidaner, 
Maufra, Albert 


Among the most ex- 


same view- 


Guillaumin, Loiseau, 
André, and Marquet. 
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“ADORATION OF THE MAGI,” BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, DUTCH (1494-1533). 
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MRS 


THE MR. AND 


MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION, 


quisite choices in this class may be men- 
tioned Vuillard’s “Child in a Room” and 
among the most exciting the white-and- 
red-and-green Utrillo, “Rue St. Vincent de 
Paul.” 

Goya’s vigorous series of little “tab- 
loid” pictures, “The Capture of the Ban- 
dit by the Monk,” may hardly seem to be- 
long to this side of his collecting, but, in 
spite of their lively subject, there is a 
gayety of color and a fluent handling of 
paint that he admired in French art of the 
nineteenth century. In the same way the 
two Tiepolos—one of them a large and 
important altar-piece—and the lightly 
brushed-in pair of “Capriccios” by Guardi 
are forerunners in the same tradition. 

Of course one can read a subtle feeling 
for color back into the primitives, but here 
the problem becomes more complex. And 
here a third quality—perhaps the most 


important of all—is manifest. For if Mr 
Ryerson had possessed only a decorative 
interest he might have ended by acquiring 
just one sort of pictures; if he had been 
led only by color his collection might have 
been equally limited but he was saved fron 
possibilities by his insistence or 
The term needs defini 


these 
“good painting.” 
tion; in Mr. Ryerson’s case I take it te 
mean a feeling for the mastery of the 
painter’s craft, a recognition, on his part 
of the complete, fully made work of art 
This quality in painting, which has beer 
somewhat discredited in 
not merely a technical one. 
skill and manual 
transcends these gifts, going 
deeper, back to the harmonious vision of 
the artist which must exist before he eve! 
puts a stroke of the brush on canvas o! 


a gesso panel. 


recent 
Though bouné 


years, i 


dexterity, it 
infinitely 


up with 


draws his first lines on 
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Almost every critic who studies the Ry- 
erson collection comes away praising the 
series of Flemish and Dutch primitives. 
These paintings, they say, represent the 
height of the collector’s judgment; there 
is hardly one that does not reach the same 
even standard of excellence. In one way, 
this series beginning with the two panels 
by Rogier van der Weyden and ending with 
Joos van Cleef are among the most difficult 
to appreciate in the collection; on more 
than one occasion I have seen the public, 
drawn to the brilliantly colored and de- 
signed Italian paintings, passing them 
quickly by. 

But they are the center of Mr. Ryer- 
son’s collection, the very middle of his 
point of view, for more than most works 
they represent “good painting” in its tra- 
ditional sense; a combination of the art- 
ist’s power to draw, color and design with 

observation drawn from 
of real appearance. In com 


““ 


harmonious 
the world 





“GARE ST. LAZARE,” BY CLAUDE MONET, 





FRENCH (1840-1926). 
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parison, some Italian works seem slighter ; 
recent paintings, curiously one- 
sided. One may note as proof the re- 
strained “Jan de Gros” by Rogier van der 
Weyden. This portrait of a secretary to 
Charles the Bold could hardly be more 
simple in its means or more strong and 
perfect in its statement. The minimum 
of color prevails; black for the hair and 
costume; green for the background; a light 
flesh tone, subtly modulated for hands and 
face. The design is severe, the oval of 
the head, the angles of the body. But 
throughout there is the artist’s mastery 
of each element; nothing seems accidental, 
misplaced; nothing, too much or too little. 

This sense of perfection, this tendency 
toward explicit control of the painter’s 
medium may be felt throughout the other 
painting by Rogier (a “Madonna”), in 
the much more human “Mother and Child” 
by Memling, in the later and somewhat 
softer David. Even Colijn de 
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Coter, who usually disappoints by a tend- 
ency to dryness, does not so offend in the 
large “Coronation.” The Lucas van Ley- 
den, “Adoration of the Kings” is a further 
Passing over the beautifully 
foreground, and 


case in point. 
detailed figures in the 
concentrating on the landscape with figures, 
one comes upon a thrilling piece of paint- 
ing; here with an almost miniature-like 
exactness, the artist has set down a tiny 
scene of great beauty; the three Kings and 
through the 
Isenbrant 


their companies sweeping 
moonlit countryside. And in 
and Joos van Cleef, usually minor follow- 
ers of the Northern tradition, one comes 
and made 


much the collector 


upon “good painting,” one is 
to realize again how 
prized this quality and how he sought to 
represent it in works he owned. 

The same feeling is behind the French 
primitives. The “Annunciation” by the 
“Maitre de Moulins” is full of a restrained 
and perfect draughtsmanship; French 
clarity is evident in the little portrait of 
“Louise Hallewyn” by Corneille de Lyon. 
And the seven from the great 
Amiens altar-piece with their remarkable 
balance between decorative structure and 
complete realism, are triumphant illustra- 
tions of this side of the collector’s choice. 


panels 


In Italian primitives we have remarked 
on his interest in the School of Siena, but 
it should have been made clear that he 
was never misled by the extreme manner- 
isms of her painters; nothing was further 
than some of her 
believe that he 
examples 


from his preference 
swooning Madonnas. I] 
Florentine 
any rate they outnumber the 
Sienese. A Florentine portrait worthy to 
rank with the Jan de Gros is Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo’s sober but compelling “Un 
known Man,” a very Northern conception, 


Antonello-like 


The two long panels 


really enjoyed his 


more; at 


painted with an almost 
power and economy. 
by Jacopo del Sellajo, the episode from 
the life of St. Francis by Spinello Aretino 
are akin in spirit, if not in intensity. Four 
little predella scenes bv Perugino are as 
near, perhaps, as Mr. Ryerson ever came 
to accepting the sweetness of the Umbrian 
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tradition; it is notable that their delicate 
balanced by expert painting 

Another case where “good painting” is 
more than obvious is in the Rembrandt 
“Girl at an Open Half-Door.” Fron 
among the pictures in the Demidoff collec 


emotion is 


tion, he chose this one as his own gift. Ty 
anyone who has had the good fortune t 
see this great side with 
other works by the painter the choice is 
significant. Only think what was offered 
him; gaudy portraits of Saskia, crowned 
with flowers or late works in which the 
artist’s eye only too often saw with an ex- 


canvas side by 


aggerated effect. Between such extremes 
Mr. Ryerson selected this work of the 
middle period; a picture of Hendrickje 
Stoffels, modest, but full of 
the deepest feeling, and once again, painted 
with a masterly perfection that even Rem- 
The same love 


unobtrusive 


brandt seldom achieved. 
for the clear statement, the exact integra- 
tion of all the elements that go to make 
up a picture, can be traced through many 
of his minor works of the Dutch seven- 
teenth century. 

Of course it is arbitrary to suggest such 
a division of the collector’s view-point; to 
set off one group of paintings as appealing 
to a special side and probably Mr. Ryerson 
himself would have recognized no such 
separation of qualities in his own mind 
Certainly, many paintings must have ap- 
pealed to him on more than a single count 
occasionally one came along that may have 
A painting like 
been 


satisfied him completely. 


Ceézanne’s “L’Estaque” might have 
At any 
perhaps the center of his modern group— 


fulfills the three necessities that we have 


one of these. rate this canvas— 


nominated. Decoration it certainly is, of 
a very high order; no one who has seen 
it across the gallery will deny that. Color 
it has, too, Cézanne’s own strangely ex- 
Now Mr. Ryerson al 
Cézanne, at 
Impressionist landscape of the Auvers 
period. But he bought the “L’Estaque, 
as severe and formal a piece of architec 


hilerating palette. 


ready owned an_ early 


ture as the artist ever planned, because 
it appealed to him, chiefly I imagine by its 
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“JAN DE GROS,” BY ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN, FLEMISH (1400-1464). THE MR. AND 
mn al MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION. 
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quality of completeness, its sense of inevi- 
table harmony. “Realism, but a realism 
full of grandeur”; Cézanne’s own words 
come back to us before this work, and 
before a number of others in the collec- 
tion. 

For of course it was only because Mr. 
Ryerson possessed a balance between quali- 
ties that his collection is so important. 
His standard was high because a picture 
must needs satisfy a number of require- 
ments before he bought it. Mere color, 
much as he may have enjoyed it, never 
conquered; mere skill, much as it was ad- 
mired, was not enough. Careful, studious, 
quiet, modest, he went his way gathering 
one picture after another, building gradu- 
illy without hurry or waste this notable 
series of paintings. 

Naturally in so brief a survey much 
must be left unsaid. In his preface to this 
Bulletin, the Director has stated that he 
believes that Mr. Ryerson, particularly of 
late years, had in mind the idea of form- 
ing a collection which would serve as a 
general background to the paintings al- 
ready owned by the Institute. Such an 


idea was thoroughly consistent with his 
wise and far-seeing plans. It is typical, 


too, of his great generosity ; for years, when 
another collector would have kept all his 
pictures round him, he sent the majority t¢ 
the museum, where literally millions of 
them. He was 
equally generous in lending his paintings 
at the great Burlington House Exhibitions 
some ot his outstanding examples appeared 

During the last year of his life he spent 
a great deal of time at the Institute, going 
over his collection, putting everything in 
excellent order, working out final details. 
The will which provides for their disposal 
is in itself a model of exactness and clear 


people have profited by 


judgment. Like everything else, it is 
significant. For every collection is a self: 


portrait, a gradually evolved picture of the 
personality behind. Quite 
Mr. Ryerson has made that self-portrait 
full-length and complete. 

Danievt Catton RICH 


unconscious}} 


Note: Many of the paintings in th 
Ryerson Collection have already been dis 
cussed and illustrated in past Bulletins 
In the future a series of special article 
is planned to treat groups 
outstanding pictures in more detail. 


certain and 





“AFTER THE TORNADO, BAHAMAS,” WATER COLOR BY WINS- 
LOW HOMER, AMERICAN (1836-1910). THE MR. AND MRS. 
MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION. 
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SAKE BOTTLE OF BLUE AND WHITE POTTERY. EARLY 


GIFT OF MARTIN A. RYERSON, 


TEA BOWLS OF SETO AND RAKU WARE, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


MR. RYERSON AND THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ART 


LTHOUGH Mr. Ryerson was with- necessary for the proper development of 
etins out doubt one of the most dis- the Oriental studies. He, more than any- 

criminating and cordial friends of one else, understood the importance and 
the department of Oriental art, his con- necessity of study collections and refer- 
scientiousness would never permit him to ence works, and repeatedly made generous 
accept a position on donations for such 


the Oriental com- 
mittee, for he felt 
he could not give 
it the necessary 
amount of time. He 
nevertheless consist- 
ently gave more 
time to the depart- 
ment than any other 
Trustee has been 
able to do. He 
would frequently 
come to the depart- 
ment office to dis- 
cuss the condition 
of the collections, 
desirable objects 
which might be on 
the market, and in 
particular the pub- 
lications which were 


JAPANESE BROCADE ROBE. 


BUTTERFLIES. 





MAPLE LEAVES AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


purposes. 

Mr. Ryerson al- 
ways disclaimed any 
knowledge of Ori- 
ental art matters 
but he had made 
several journeys to 
the East, the first 
many years ago, and 
had brought back a 
number of __ pur- 
chases, all charac- 
terized by his usual 
discrimination. The 
things he bought 
were acquired only 
for his personal en- 
joyment at a time 
when knowledge of 
Far Eastern art 
was practically non- 
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DHARANI SCROLL 
MARTIN A. RYERSON. 


STUPA CONTAINING 
(756-770 A.D.) GIFT OF 


existent in the West, yet when he offered 
the Oriental department its choice of a 
number of brocades, bought years ago in 
Japan, it was found that almost all the 
pieces were of museum quality. This 
high standard of discrimination was of the 
greatest value to the Oriental department 
on many occasions. 

Mr. Ryerson’s most unusual quality as 


an Oriental connoisseur was the even 
balance of his interests. Indeed this seems 
characteristic of all his collecting. No 


field of Asiatic art was uninteresting to 
him and he had the rare gift of recogniz- 
ing quality wherever he found it. He 
seems always to have been keenly inter- 


ested in textiles and was continually add 
ing to the collection small pieces which 
would throw light on the development 
of textile design and OF 
such pieces there are two hundred and) 
ninety-nine in the Oriental department 
alone. 


technique. 


He also seems to have been the onl 
collector in Chicago to whom Japanese 
pottery appealed. Its and 
simple form, its deliberate sacrifice of many 
ot the attractions of Chinese porcelair 
have resulted in its being so little know: 
that there is hardly anyone in this coun- 
try who can be considered an authority 
on the subject. Mr. Ryerson had bought 
a number of pieces when he was in Japan 
solely because they pleased him. In later 
years it found that most of them 
were quite worthy of a museum collection 
added them to his other 


sober color 


was 
and he many 
gifts. 

One of the outstanding Oriental gift 
is the collection of illustrated Chinese an 
Japanese books, originally located in the 
Ryerson Library, but later, as its size an 
importance increased, transferred to the 
custody of the Oriental department. Last 
year Kenji Toda wrote a_ catalogue 
raisonné of this collection which is unique 
in its field. Many of the items are rare 
today in Japan (the bulk of the collection 
is Japanese), and the collection has al- 
ready been studied by visiting Japanese 
The hand-illustrate< 
manuscripts 
the illustrated book 
earliest examples of Japanese printing, 


collection includes 
(Nara-bon) 
and 


which precede: 
also one of the 


prayer enclosed in a small wooden pagoda 
dating from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. 

As equal co-donor with Frank G. Logan 
and Henry J. Patten, Mr. Ryerson was 
instrumental in adding over two hundre 
and fifty objects of Near Eastern art t 
the Institute collections. 

A very important Syrian enameled glass 
lamp of the fourteenth century, the only 
one of its kind in museum, is 
Ryerson bequest. 

CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 
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MARTIN A. RYERSON’S GIFTS 
TO THE CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


N HIS close association with the Art 

Institute and its problems, Mr. Ryerson 

was made aware many times of the 
desires of a young and growing institution. 
He saw that a well-rounded museum 
needed a Classical Department and he was 
one of the first to present with Mr. 
Hutchinson a number of type examples 
of Greek and Roman Art. These con- 
sisted of characteristic objects of later 
classical glass, masks and statuettes of 
terra, ‘cotta, as well as a few original 
piecés of bronze. His most extensive gift 
was the collection of architectural stone 
fragments from Rome; these lintels, pilas- 
ters, and capitals have proved of great 
interest to students and architects and are 


' still much studied. 
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Mr. Ryerson’s outstanding contribution, 
however, was a group of twenty important 
Greek vases from the Van Branteghem 
Collection. In 1892, at the famous sale in 
Paris, he secured a number of attractive 
pieces, some of which found their way into 
the Institute as early as 1907, others being 
presented in 1922. At that time the Insti- 
tute owned but few excellent examples of 
late sixth and fifth century Greek ceramics, 
along with other later, impressive 
works. The acquisition of the Ryerson 
vases greatly increased the scope and qual- 
ity of the collection. 

The most famous specimen was undoubt- 
edly the red-figured kylix attributed to 
Douris of Athens, showing the striding 
figure of Artemis with a torch. Typical 
of this compositional and 


less 


artist’s ease 


decorative line, it is one of the most ad- 


mired pieces today. Its historical interest 
is increased by the inscription in red which 
is found in the field, HIPPODAMAS 
KALOS (“Hippodamas is handsome’’). 
It may be dated round the year 480 B.C. 
The large and imposing red-figured bell 
krater, showing a warrior arming, may be 
associated with a later artist, the Niobid 


) painter, as he is called from a key vase 


od 
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(ABOVE) BORDER OF INDIAN SHAWL, NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. GIFT OF MARTIN A. RYERSON. 
(BELOW) ALGERIAN EMBROIDERY, EIGHTEENTH 
TO NINETEENTH CENTURY. BEQUEST OF MARTIN 
A. RYERSON. 


showing the slaying of the Niobids, now 
in the Louvre. Another work which may 
be connected with a definite artistic per- 
sonality is a Nolan amphora with decora- 
tions resembling the work of the Achilles 
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1 ee 
rHREE EXAMPLES OF THE TOY OINOCHOE ORIGINALLY IN THE VAN BRANTEGHEM COLLECTION AN 
GIVEN BY MARTIN A. RYERSON IN 1907. IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THESE MINIATURE VASE 
WERE MADE FOR CHILDREN AND CARRIED IN ONE OF THEIR FESTIVALS. RED-FIGURED SPECIMEN 
OF THIS CHARACTER DATE FROM ABOUT 430 B.C. 


painter, but which, according to J, D. 
Beazley, the great authority on Greek 
vase-painting, is probably the work of 


the Saburoff master imitating the Achilles 
painter. 

The Van Branteghem collection was the 
‘ollection of an amateur who had a passion 
for fastidious and exquisite Greek ex- 
amples. In it were some of the most 
charming specimens of Athenian draughts- 
manship on a white ground, and three such 
vases are a part of the Ryerson gift. These 
include the lekythos decorated in brown 
glaze lines and color with a scene of a 
Youth and Old Man and attributed by 
Beazley to the “style of the Achilles 
painter”; the slightly earlier lekythos with 
1 domestic scene, inscribed with the love- 
name of “Euaion” (a name which gains 
in importance now that Beazley has shown 
this Euaion to be the of the poet, 
Aeschylus), and the lekythos with a rare 
ind important version of the “Offering 
it a Tomb.” Among the small and in- 
cratiating little vases that Van Branteghem 


son 


loved was a series of “toy” examples; the 
child’s oinochoé is represented here by 
three charming specimens, while the smal 
alabastron with black-figured decoration 
on a white ground belongs to an unusua 
class, and is in pristine condition. 

Space here prevents more than a mer 
mention of other important works. Ther 
is no room to discuss some of the mos 
facinating vases, the oinochoé, with bril 
liant black glaze depicting a youth wit 
lyre or the well-drawn red-figured hydri 
with a domestic scene of five figures. | 
is hoped that when these vases along wit 
others in the collection appear in the pri 
jected Chicago fascicule of the great inter 
national publication, the Corpus Vasorun 
they may receive more adequate, detaile 
treatment. 

Finally, in mentioning Mr. 
gifts to this department, we must not ignor 
the collection of ninety-eight gold and silve 
coins (mostly of Roman emperors) show 
in the table-case in Gallery 5. 

DaNtiEL Catton RICH 
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(ABOVE, LEFT). 
INGS AT A TOMB” C. 440-430 B.C. GIFT 


(ABOVE, RIGHT). 
TO THE SABUROFF PAINTER. 


(BELOW ). 


KYLIX BY 


WHITE-GROUND ATHENIAN 


DOURIS, 


(C. 450 B.C.). 


ATTIC, C. 480 B.C. 


LEKYTHOS, 


DECORATED IN COLOR, 


OF MARTIN A. RYERSON, 1907. 


RED-FIGURED NOLAN AMPHORA WITH 


GIFT OF 


GIFT 


LIBATION 


MARTIN A. 
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RYERSON, 
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1922. 


1907. 
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MARTIN A. RYERSON AND THE PRINT DEPARTMENT 
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“THE LETTER,’ COLOR AQUATINT BY MARY CAS- 
SATT, AMERICAN (1845-1926) 


R. RYERSON’S interest in collec- 

tions of graphic arts began long 

before the Department of Prints 
and Drawings was organized as a separate 
division. His earnest participation in every 
undertaking of the Institute antedates by 
many years its establishment in 1911. We 
may be sure that it was his coéperation 
and help that aided each step in its de- 
velopment as a separate unit and that to 
him it was a great satisfaction to see it 
housed in its present quarters in 1923 with 
more adequate equipment for the care of 
its growing collections, a study room and 
departmental library and a series of seven 
exhibition galleries. That the increasing 
use which students made of its new facili- 
ties gratified him was evinced in his keen 
interest in plans for the future expansion 
of the Print Study Room and Library into 
Gallery 14. 


Mr. Ryerson’s taste in prints was ne 
limited to period, country, nor artist. H 
was always among the first to subscrib 
liberally toward each addition that seeme 
appropriate to the growing and cathol 


collection of the museum. In 1923 hk 


gave generously toward the purchase 
the series of lithographs by Daumier an 
later toward the collections of Frenc 
color prints of the eighteenth century an 
French eighteenth century line engray 
ings. In 1929 he made a substantial sub 


scription to the William McCallin McKe 


Memorial, a purchase fund for the bene 
fit of the Department of Prints and Draw 
ings. It was due to Mr. Ryerson’s wis 
foresight that the unique collection « 
Odilon Redon’s lithographs was secure 
from Madame Redon in 1917. In 1923 h 
offered his prints, allowing the curator t 
select those which would fill gaps in th 
Through this gif 
several very fine Millets were added an 
prints by Buhot, Cameron, Gellée, Haden 
Meryon, Pennell, Rembrandt, and Whis 
tler. The remainder of his collection h 
left in the care of the Department unt 
1928, when he tendered them as a gift ‘ 
they could be disposed of to advantage s 


Institute’s collections. 


that the proceeds might be used in pur 
chasing other prints for the Department. 
These duplicates included Diirers, Rem 
brandts, Hadens, and Whistlers of impor 
tance and the sale of some of them ha 


already yielded a considerable return. Out 


of a part of the proceeds “The Cornfield 
and “The Lock,” mezzotints by Davi 
Lucas after Constable, have been acquire 

His discernment and interest in con 
temporary work was expressed in his col 
lection of prints by Arthur B. Davies an 
Mary Cassatt. In 1922 he gave a group « 
seventeen prints by the former and i 
1930 when an opportunity came to ac 
quire a larger group by Davies he gave hi 
own collection, the duplicates of whic 
were exchanged for others not yet in 
cluded. A charcoal drawing by Davie 
and the rare set of ten color aquatints (i 
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FRENCH (1775-1832). 


DEBUCOURT, 
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original portfolio) by Mary Cassatt and 
two lithographs by Vlaminck are added to 
the collection through bequest. 

In 1922 Mr. Ryerson jointly with 
another donor gave the funds for the pur- 
chase of the working library of over three 
hundred volumes of Ferdinand Meder of 
New York, cataloguer of prints. This was 
a most important acquisition for it brought 
to the Ryerson Library many impor- 
tant books out of print and otherwise 
unobtainable. Among them, to mention 
but a few, were catalogues by Delteil, Du- 
tuit, Le Blanc, Dumesnils and Schreiber, 
Les Filigranes by Briquet, monographs by 
Lippmann, Max Lehrs, port- 
Amand-Durand reproductions 


Friedrich 
folios of 
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and Rovinski’s catalogues of Rembrandt 
and his followers. 

He was one of the original members oj 
the Print and Drawing Club, a group oj 
possible the addi 
and rare 


donors who have made 
tion of many important 
examples, 

The true significance of Mr. Ryerson’ 
interest in the Department cannot be meas 
ured alone by the enumeration of his many 
gifts. Of immeasurable value were his 
frequent visits, his keen interest in pro 
posed purchases and gifts and his wise ad 
vice in its conduct. The benefit to th 
Department and to the public cannot be 
estimated nor adequately expressed ir 
words. Mivprep J. PrENTIsS 


items 





FRAGMENT FROM AN ALTAR FRONTAL. (LINEN EMBROIDERED WITH COLORED LINEN AND GOI 
THREAD). GERMAN, SIXTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. GIFT OF MARTIN A. RYERSON. 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS DEPARTMENT 

HE inclusion of the decorative arts metal work, the minor arts were give 


as a necessary part of the Art Insti- 
tute is entirely due to Martin A. 
Ryerson. 

At the inception of the Museum only the 
arts of painting and sculpture were 
stressed, but due to Mr. Ryerson’s con- 
vincing vision of the future, and out of 
respect for his vast fund of knowledge con- 
cerning textiles, ceramics, furniture, and 


their place and became an important facto 
in the development of the Museum. 

Not only did he express by his own gift 
a preference for quality over mere quan 
tity, but he inspired others to contribut 
fine examples from foreign sources. | 
will be impossible, of course, within th 
proportions of this article, to do justic 
to the great variety of objects which hy 
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contributed to the collection. Several il- 
lustrations may, however, help to convey an 
idea of their diversity and excellence. Take 
for instance the handsome Frisian, Renais- 
sance (c. 1680) container of household linen 
now in our galleries. Such great linen 
presses and cupboards with doors, called 
“Kas,” were articles of furniture in every 
well-to-do household. They were objects 
of special luxury in the Low Countries, 
whose cabinetmakers excelled in making 
them. As they descended by bequest from 
one generation to another, it was difficult 
an example. This one is 
broad and tall, standing upon four 
heavy balls. It is fashioned of oak, ac- 
cented with ebony, tastefully embellished 
with carving in low relief. The top mold- 
ing is heavy, built somewhat like a cornice, 
so as to hold the garniture of Delft jars 
and vases fashionable at that period. In 
the front are three pilasters with carved 
capitals and bases between which are two 
doors, with two drawers below. The 
carved decoration consists of floral details. 

Of outstanding merit is a stained glass 
window of French provenance. It was 
conceived during the period when French 
painted glass was at its zenith and is of 
Renaissance technique. A figure composi- 
tion, its field is almost entirely occupied 
by one large picture, representing “the 
death of the Virgin.” Here Our Lady is 
dying on a couch surrounded by the 
sorrowing disciples. Among them are 
the Apostles John and Peter, Andrew 
and Paul, while an angel is in the act 
of placing the palm upon her breast. The 
other Maries sit, praying, with psalm 
books on their knees, on the other side, 
where other apostles sit or kneel. Above 
this scene is a “glory,” in which the 
Virgin ascends to heaven, surrounded by 
angels. Other angelic messengers float in 
the blue sky spanned by a semi-circular 
canopy resting on columns, the capitals of 
are seen above the heads of the 
crowd. A sort of predella beneath the 
main picture shows the Three Kings ad- 
vancing under exotic trees. Note the rich 
blue mantle of the dying Mother, the ruby 


to acquire 


which 


mantle and blue tunic of the center figure 
(St. Paul?), the full-toned grass green of 
the pavement. The whole is shot through 
with a golden tone, giving a rich effect. 
This fragmentary piece must have been a 
part of the upper half of a window in the 
Lorraine church it once embellished. 

In the realm of ceramics, Mr. Ryerson 
was particularly interested in the faience 
of Italy, France, and Holland. It is need- 
less to explain that such wares are the most 
outstanding products of the potter’s art 
and that today they are both rare and 
precious. A descriptive account of the 
Rouen and Delft ware has been published 
in a recent number of the Bulletin (Febru- 
ary 1931); therefore we include the nota- 
tion of the earliest example in the collec- 
tion, together with mention of outstanding 
pieces of “grand feu” painting such as 
Moustiers, Niderviller and Marseilles. 

A jug from Orvieto is representative of 
the simple and bold medieval wares. 
This fourteenth century maiolica is 
generally dipped in the enamel to a cer- 
tain height, the rest of the surface being 
covered with a yellow lead glaze. The 
chief colors are a copper-green and manga- 
nese purple used in lines and cross hatch- 
ings with no broad washes of color. 

Upon looking at the soft milk-white or 
pinkish-white glaze of the Moustiers 
or jar plates, one is struck with the un- 
usual delicacy of the design. Those in the 
collection have as the leading motive the 
“décor a guirlandes,” a “new mode” ob- 
servable principally on dishes and plates. 
These pale toned, delicately colored gar- 
lands of flowers hang towards the center 
and are repeated without interruption 
within the circumference of the piece. The 
center in some cases is enriched with a 
landscape, figures or a coat of arms. 

Another example of French ware is 
Niderviller, the source of large table serv- 
ices, of which now only isolated pieces as 
a rule survive. The example in the col- 
lection is adorned with an elegant and 
delicate flower painting, as nearly natural- 
istic as good taste dictated. 

Of all the gifts to the Decorative Arts 
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department none received such unremit- 
ting personal interest as the collection of 
textiles. Mr. Ryerson had very definite 
ideas as to its development, one of which 
was an historical sequence of small 
examples so mounted that they might prove 
of interest to scholars and decorators, as 
well as to the public. In order to achieve 
accessibility without handling of perishable 
fine old pieces, a glazed swing-frame was 
developed, where anyone who wished could 
with facility read the history of civilization 
through the art of the loom or needle. 
Technique, pattern, and color are easily 
observed, and the small label under each 
piece gives provenance and period, pointing 
the serious student to the many books on 
the subject in the Ryerson Library. 

In addition to the examples preserved 
in this “History of Textiles,” there are 
larger occasional exhibition, 
among them rare velvets, brocades, silks, 
and wool or linen, the age of which forbids 
too much light or handling. 

Avoiding the temptation to dwell upon 
outstanding specimens in a collection of 
six hundred pieces, a detailed mention is 
made only of examples especially prized 
by Mr. Ryerson. The history of textiles 
starts with a group of fragments from 
Coptic sepulchers dating from the first 
to the tenth centuries. 

Pre-Incan work, with its unfaded colors 
and curious mixture of gods and nature 
forms, comes from Peruvian graves. The 
raising of silk worms which originated in 
the East, together with patterns and silken 
thread invaded the weaving countries and 
the next epoch of rich fabrics began. The 
decorations evolved were symmetrical ar- 
rangements of griffons or gazelles within 
large circles, usually accompanied by the 
tree of life. One of particular import in 
the collection is of green silk on yellow. 

The silk industry was introduced in 
Lucca and Venice in the fifteenth 
century, to numerous other Italian cities. 
Here gold and silver threads were woven 
and_brocatelles 
embellishments 


pieces for 


and 


into the silk, brocades 
warped, and 


such as cut and bouclé velvets contrived, 


intricate 
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which were in demand throughout Chris 
tendom. A large part of the examples oj 
these sumptuous materials, if not actuall; 
made for church use, were used by then 
and have been preserved through ecclesi 
astical ownership. 

Among the outstanding examples are ; 
piece of Lucca silk, two chasuble forms, : 
processional canopy and a fragment of ; 
beige and blue silk decorated with the 
fabled hippograph. This product of the 
twelfth century was probably woven in th 
Orient. Made form is 
red velvet brocade enhanced with gold o! 
It displays 


into chasuble 
the late quattrocento century. 
an all-over pattern of bezants in cypres 
gold thread, which history 
having been made especially for the Mone 
Changers Guild of Florence. 

At the end of the next century the great 
est skill in velvet technique was reache 
by the Italian weaver. Our chasuble i 
a perfect specimen of polychromy in cut 


records as 


and uncut velvet. The pattern is compose: 
of a white silk ground entirely covere 
with geometric rosettes in Oriental style 
with blended red, blue, and green. 

The paintings by European artists o! 
the fifteenth and sixteenth 
documents which enable us to visualize the 


centuries art 


part textiles of great elegance played ir 
costumes and trappings, both for ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies and state festivities. Ar 
example is the processional canopy, ver 
and very narrow, mounted or 
tasseled stretchers. The 
poles upheld by the bearers are missing 
but the regal brocade of the top and it: 
deep-red silk lining are intact. The bro 
cade has a silk ground of white, shot wit 
pattern 0 


long 
ribbon-twine 


silver and embellished with a 
ruby velvet of intricate 
granates within sharp pointed ovals hel 
together by calixes. 

The patron and founder of the Decor: 
tive Arts gone, but th 
foundation 
come not only an integral part of the Mi 
seum, but of ever increasing interest t 


design, pome 


department is 


established by him has be 


the public. 


Bessie BENNETT 
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OAK KAS, HOLLAND, C. 1680. 


GIFT OF 


MR. 


AND 








MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON. 
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THE RYERSON LIBRARY 


HE Ryerson Library of the Art 
Institute stands today as a memorial 
to the wisdom and generosity of its 
founder. The Library had its beginning 
is far back as 1879, in the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts on Van Buren 
Street. At that time a shelf in the Direc- 
tor’s Office sufficed to hold the books avail- 
able for the use of the students. A small 
annual fee from each student supplied the 
only funds for enlargement. The collection 
increased slowly until there were about 
500 volumes (1887), when a gift of $1250 
from Mrs. A. M. H. Ellis gave such en- 
couragement that a separate room (No. 
16) and some equipment were provided. 
Soon after the World’s Fair the Art 
Institute had moved to the present loca- 
tion. The “members’ room” was proving 
far too small for the increasing demands 
made by the students and the public, and 
the shelves were overflowing with books. 
In 1899 President Hutchinson expressed 
the need for an adequate library building. 
Mr. Ryerson immediately offered to pay 
for it. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge who 
had designed the Art Institute were en- 
gaged as architects, and in October, 1901, 
the Library moved to its present quarters. 


Few rooms compare with this in providing 
such an appropriate setting, such convenient 
arrangement, and above all an atmosphere 
so adapted to the study and enjoyment of 
books. Mr Ryerson himself watched over 
all the plans with this purpose in mind 
The tables are unusually wide, so that one 
reader may not interfere with another in 
consulting the many volumes of extra size 
Chairs of many different designs were ex 
amined and actually tried out, in order 
to find the right combination for use and 
comfort. 

The small book collection of 1901 seemed 
almost lost in the new surroundings, but 
it was wisely foreseen that additional space 
for growth should be provided. The base 
ment floor was made sufficiently high t 
allow for extra shelving. This space wher 
fully fitted with stacks will take care ot 
the less used books for the time being. 

In 1929 the Trustees provided a new 
room for the Burnham Library, thus free- 
ing the long corridor adjoining the orig 
inal library building. Mr. Ryerson con- 
tributed largely to the sum needed to fit 
this space with wide glassed-in cases, mak- 
ing a suitable place to house the many} 
illustrated books of 
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special value. The growing number of 
these will before long crowd out the sets 
of recent magazines, now so convenient. 

Mr. Ryerson concerned himself no less 
with the contents of the Library than with 
adequate space and the best equipment for 
its use. Regularly each year he made a 
generous contribution to the book fund, 
thus supplementing the sums received from 
the Art Institute and from the School 
budgets. Without such systematic aid the 
present development of the library would 
have been impossible; the collection of 2600 
books in 1901 would never have reached 
the present total of 27,000. 

The character and quality of the books 
bought were of first importance in Mr. 
Ryerson’s mind, and additional sums were 


frequently forthcoming to make possible 
especially valuable additions. For over 


thirty years his wide knowledge of the 
literature of art and his discriminating 
judgment were constantly at the service of 
the Library. By his advice and remarkable 
sense of bibliographical values he aided 
continuously in building up the sort of li- 
brary which he thought the Art Institute 
should have. Although no definite prin- 
ciples or hampering rules were ever sug- 
gested by this wise and farseeing friend, 
yet emphasis was laid on adding to the 
scholarly value of the collection, not in 
a narrow sense, but in any way that would 
make the library best serve the need of 
the Museum staff and of serious students. 

Mr. Ryerson’s appreciation of the im- 
portance of sets of periodicals and of the 
bibliographical tools necessary to make 
their contents available was but another 
proof of his all-round knowledge and 
expert understanding of library problems. 
He constantly urged the librarian to watch 
for opportunities to fill gaps in important 
sets, and was ever ready to supplv funds 
tor such purchases. The marked difference 
hetween his point of view and that of 
many others with an intelligent interest in 
hooks is best illustrated by his enthusiasm 
for that highly technical publication of 
librarians, the Union List of 
work comparable in size to 


American 
Serials, a 


Webster’s Dictionary. Its purpose is to 
indicate in which American libraries sets 
of all important periodicals, both English 
and foreign, are to be found. It is the 
result of painstaking scholarship and there- 
fore of immense value to students. Mr. 
Ryerson often took satisfaction in seeing 
therein recorded the holdings of the Ryer- 
son Library. 

The value of catalogues of important 
art sales was equally recognized, and Mr. 
Ryerson gave to the Library those he him- 
self obtained. The interests of both the 
art school student and the scholar were 
fully considered; in fact, one of the earliest 
expensive purchases for the library, Muy- 
bridge’s Animal Locomotion, was made 
possible because Mr. Ryerson interested 
others to subscribe with him for this $600 
volume. The William Morris Chaucer 
was bought for the rare book collection, 
while the needs of the specialist were cared 
for by such publications as the Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum and the Corpus of 
Florentine Painting. 

A list of the books added to the 
Library through the Ryerson Fund would 
a very large proportion of its 
contents and chiefly the more 
valuable part. The special gift of over 
1,000 Japanese and Chinese illustrated 
books, which is one of the library’s chief 
treasures, is under the care of the Oriental 
Department and forms an important sup- 
plement to its print collection. A series 
of about 450 duplicate volumes, including 
others showing designs for textiles, draw- 
ings, flower arrangements, etc., are easily 
accessible in the Library. 

Although during much of the past three 
years Mr. Ryerson came less often than 
formerly to the Library, due to absence 
abroad or to increasing illness, yet his 
interest and influence never diminished, 
and were, as ever, an encouragement and 
a guide to those upon whom falls the re- 
sponsibility for the care and growth of the 
collection which he so cherished. 

The value of what Mr. Ryerson did 
for the Library can never be expressed in 
His gifts to it and 


include 
present 


figures or in words. 








28 
the influence of his rare personality have 
been the chief factor in giving to the 
Ryerson Library its well recognized place 


GOODMAN 
RDINARILY there is no production 


in the Members’ Series during 
the month of January because the 
Christmas vacation in the school puts a stop 
to rehearsals. This year, however, the 
Goodman Theatre is prepared to offer the 
members of the Art Institute a delightful 
scintillating comedy by Julian F. Thomp- 
son. The theatre debated seriously the 
question of offering it either in the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre or in the Members’ Series. 
The play was finally presented to the chil- 
dren with unqualified success, only to re- 
veal to the actors, and the staff, and accom- 
panying the children, that it was amusing 
to adults and the Theatre is now offering 
it to the members of the Art Institute. 
It is well-known that fairy tales have 
often had amuse the 


two purposes: to 
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and outstanding significance among the ar 


libraries of the country. 
ETHELDRED ABBOT 


PHEATRE 


and to the old by tl 


implie 


entertain 
fancy 


young 
combination of 
meanings applicable to the eternal prob 
Mr. Thompsor 


mad and 
lems of life and society. 
a man of keen mind, 
fancy, improves tremendously on the fair 


and the 


tales, and produces a play which childre 
love, and which has become a favorite | 
the actors. 

The play will be presented on Januar 
gth, 10th, 11th and 12th, with a matineé 


also on the 12th. 

Until Saturday, January 14th, tl 
Children’s Theatre presents each wee 
“Jack and the Beanstalk.” On Saturda 


afternoon at 2:30, January 21st, the lon 
awaited version of Mark Twain's boyho« 
classic, “Tom Sawyer” will have its oper 


ing. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts by 


season, in Fullerton Hall at the Art Institute at 


five cents. 


The George Dasch Ensemble Plavers will be given th 


3:15 P.M. and 4:30 P.M. Admission twenty 


The first concert of 1933 (afternoon of January $) will consist of the following numbers 


Guest 


MarGareT SWEENEY, Harpist 


1. Quartet, E Flat Major 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
Two Violins, 


I. Improvviso 
II. Intermezzo reverie 
Quintet, F Minor. oe — 
I. Molto moderato quasi lento 
Allegro 


vw 


Viola, 
2. Suite for Harp, Violin and Violoncello, Opus 46. 
P i + 


Artist 
Nee Carl von Dittersdorf (1739-179 
III. Minuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 
Violoncello 
Tedesch 


III. Valzer-Serenata (Waltz-Serenad 
isd aks alent ara ee Cesar Fran 
II. Lento, con molto sentimento 

III. Allegro non troppo, ma con fuoc 


Piano, Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR NOVEMBER, 1932 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change ¢ 


address to Guy U. 


Miss Arlette Giffert Abell Mrs. Rowland T. Goode 

Dr. N. Lionel Blitzsten Dr. Leland R. Johnson Mrs. C. B. Oliver 

Mrs. Henry A. Cowan Mrs. George A. Knoblauch Mrs. C. H. Olmsted 
Hugh C. Dillon Mrs. F. S. Martin David Pennistone Scobit 
Mrs. Maurice M. Dreyfus Mrs. William M. McNamee Bishop B. J. Sheil 

Miss Ruth M. Engberg H. C. Meinhardt Mrs. Anne W. Smeltzer 
Mrs. Harry E. Fisher Mrs. Michael F. Mulcahy Mrs. C. M. Vail 


Young, Manager Membership Department. 


Mrs. Charles M. Nelsor 
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MONTHLY PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE 
TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A, PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 


Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
(A series of displays arranged with the assistance of Mr. George Buchr. Mr. Watson 
lecturing, unless otherwise stated.) 

January 2—A Swedish Interior (Swedish Arts & Crafts Company). 9—An Austrian In- 
terior (Professor Marianne Willisch, American Representative for the Aus- 
trian Werkbund). 16—An American Indian Interior (The Indian Trading 
Post). 23—A Mexican Interior (The Indian Trading Post). George Buehr, 
Lecturer. 30—American Period Roorns (stereopticon). Professor Anna Helga 
Hong, Northwestern University, Lecturer. 

FepruARY 6—A Japanese Interior (Yamanaka & Company). George Buehr, Lecturer. 
13—A Victorian Interior (Mrs. Edith A. Scully). Lecturer to be announced. 
2o—A New England Interior (The Fair Company). George Buehr, Lecturer. 
27—New Ideas for the Home (Edgar Miller). 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Monpbays, 5:45 TO 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw, 
and a practise hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials are supplied at a 


nominal cost. 
JANUARY 2 THROUGH APRIL 24. 


C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 TO 12:45 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


January 5—The Coburn Collection. 12—Paintings by Chicago Artists in the Permanent 
Collections. 19—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. 
26—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. George Buehr, 
Lecturer. 

FEBRUARY 2—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. Daniel Catton Rich, 
Lecturer. 9—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. 
George Buehr, Lecturer. 16—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago 
Artists. Daniel Catton Rich, Lecturer. 23—37th Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by Chicago Artists. 





D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures, with correlated music.) 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Lectures by Mr. Watson, unless otherwise stated. 
JANUARY 5—Velasquez and El Greco. 12—The Van Eycks, Memlig, and Carpaccio. 
19—Puvis de Chavannes and Saint-Saéns. 26—A Round Trip Ticket from 
Segonzac to Giorgione. Daniel Catton Rich, Lecturer. 
The Color of Our Great West. Dr. C. O. Schneider, Lecturer. 9—The Mean- 
ing of the New Architecture. Barry Byrne, Lecturer. 16—Sculpture at the 
Century of Progress Alfonso Iannelli, Lecturer. 23—Light and Music for the 
Century of Progress. 


FEBRUARY 2 





E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 M. Fullerton Hall. 


Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past three 
vears but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw- 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work assigned and credited. Sketching 
materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. 

JANUARY 6 THROUGH APRIL 28. 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS AT 1:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson AND Mr. BUEHR. 


From January 7 through February 11, for six weeks, this class will meet on Saturdays 
at 1:00 P. M. instead of 11:15 A. M., for a special Six Weeks’ Sketch Class to be conducted 
by Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. During this period, the pupils will sketch from the 
costumed model in Fullerton Hall; sketching supplies will be sold at the entrance for a 
nominal fee. After February 11, the lecture class will be resumed as formerly, at 
11:15 A. M., for the rest of the term. 

JANUARY 7—Sketch Class. 14—Sketch Class. 21—Sketch Class. 28—Sketch Class. 

FEBRUARY 4—Sketch Class. 11—Sketch Class. 18—Pictures of Great Men (chalk talk) 

George Buehr, Lecturer. 25—Washington and Lincoln in Art (stereopticon) 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
Series of informal lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Museun 

Instruction and may be attended by anyone without entrance requirements. A ticket of twelve 

lectures for five dollars may be used in any of the series for the duration of a year, with the 

exception of those classes for which a special fee is charged. 
The following schedule of lectures will begin on January 3, and continue through 

March 25; 

THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS AND CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays a 
11:00. Miss Parker. Informal lectures in the galleries on the development of art as 
illustrated by the permanent collections, supplemented by talks on the current exhibitions 
For members of the Art Institute the fee for this course is $4.00 instead of the usual $5.00 
First meeting January 9. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Mownpays aT 6:15. Miss Parker. An art appreciation course based 
on a survey of art as illustrated in the permanent and current exhibitions of the Art In 
stitute. First meeting January 9. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. ‘TueEspAys FROM 6:30 TO 8:00. Miss Parker. The second 
quarter of a survey course, beginning with Romanesque art and continuing through the 
Renaissance. The development of the great art periods will be traced, but the principa 
object is to enrich esthetic enjoyment through the analysis of the different elements that 
make for beauty in art of the great periods. The course will be illustrated with the slides 
and the Art Institute collections and will continue through the spring quarter. It offers 
promotional credit for teachers. May also be attended as visitor, not for credit. The fee 
is $7.00 per quarter. First meeting January 3. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. WEDNESDAYS FROM 10:00C TO 12:00 
Mrs. Burnham. A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed 
model and still life. Any medium may be used and no previous experience is necessary 
Fee for the course is $12.00. First meeting January 4. 

SEEING THE WORTHWHILE IN ITALY. Wepwnespays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie 
Twelve lectures on the architecture, painting, and sculpture that one would see in visiting 
some of the most interesting cities and towns of Italy. This course will serve either as 3 
background or a substitute for European travel. First meeting January 4. 

DETOURS IN ART. Tuurspay AT it:00. Miss Parker. Twelve lectures on some of the less 
familiar fields of art. The course will include Greek vases, ivory carvings, stained glass 
illuminated manuscripts, etc., subjects which are often necessarily omitted in a genera 
survey, but are none the less interesting, delightful and important. First meeting January 5 

THE HISTORY OF ART, as a means to the greater understanding and enjoyment of art 
Fripays AT 11:00. Miss Parker. The same as the Tuesday evening course, except that the 
lectures give no credit, and are of one hour duration; and the fee is $5.00. First meeting 
January 6. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. Saturpays AT 9:15. Miss Mackenzie. A tour through the 
famous towns of Italy with stops at castles, churches, museums and markets; and with 
glimpes into charming little places, unlike those in any other country. (Free to all children. 


First meeting January 7. 
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*APPRECIATION AND CRITICISM. ‘TuespAys FROM 10:45 TO 12:45. Miss Driscoll. 
A non-historical approach to art offering an interpretation of the artist’s point of view. 
A study of visual form, its elements and organization, and its relation to meaning and 
technique. First meeting January 3. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORT UNITIES: Talks in the galleries for clubs by special 
appointment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a 
general survey of the collections or for the study of some particular field. Guide service 
for visitors. 

*A University College course, University of Chicago, giving university credit but open 
to students not desiring credit. Any information regarding the course may be obtained at 

University College, 18 South Michigan Avenue. 


THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 
FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 
JANUARY 
3—Lecture: “Modern Architecture.” Professor Emil Lorch, Director, College of 
Architecture, The University of Michigan. 
Two lectures by Walter Pach, New York City: 
10—‘“Delacroix and Courbet.” 
17—‘‘Manet and the Impressionists.” 
24—Lecture: “Trends and Digressions from Giotto to Matisse.” George William 
Eggers, Head of Art Department, College of the City of New York. 
31—Lecture: “Tendencies in Modern Painting and Music.” Stephan Bourgeois, 
New York City. 
FEBRUARY 
Course of three lectures on “Art in Spain” by Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, Chair- 
man, Department of History and Criticism of Art, The University of 
Wisconsin: 
7—“Primitive Paintings in Catalonia” (from the 12th through the 15th centuries). 
14—‘“Mystic Painters in the Spain of the 16th and 17th Centuries.” 
21—“Spanish Realists and Impressionists of the 17th and 18th Centuries.” 
28—Lecture: “The Dilemma of the Modern Artist.” Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director, Worcester Art Museum. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Mackenzie’s talks for the children on Saturday mornings at 9:15 begin on January 
7. The subject this winter is “Tales of a Traveler’ and those who attend will be taken 
on a tour through the famous towns of Italy with stops at castles, churches, museums, and 
markets; and with glimpses into charming little places in that country. 


EXHIBITIONS 


November 1—January 15—French Line Engravings of the Late Eighteenth Century. 
Etchings by Rembrandt. Lithographs by George Bellows. Prints by Diirer. 
Recent Additions to the John H. Wrenn Memorial Collection. Galleries 12, 13 
14, 16, 17. 

December 12—January 22—American Pressed Glass. Lent by Mrs. Justus L. Johnson. 
Gallery G15. 

December 14—January 16—Christmas Exhibition of Work Done by the Children in 
the Saturday Classes of the Art Institute School. The Children’s Museum. 
December 19—February 1 s and Doorways in Etching and Lithography by — 

A. McNeill Whistler from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 18 





January 15—March 15—Japanese Surimono (Cards for Special Occasions) from the 


Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 
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January 12—February 12—Thirty-Seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago an 
Vicinity. Galleries G52-60. 

January 14—February 15—Velvets and Brocades from the Martin A. Ryerson Coll 
tion. Black Lace. Galleries 43 and A4. 

January 18—February 27—Valentines from the Hodge Collection. Recent Accession 
The Children’s Museum. 

January 20—March 20—Loan Exhibition of Muhammadan Miniatures and Calli 
raphy. Gallery Ho. 

THE RESTAURANT 
The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On § 
day the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. Arrangement for parties and luncheons m 


be made with Miss Aultman. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 a 


$3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10%, making the cost of the 


books respectively $.90 and $2.70. 


SYRIAN ENAMELED GLASS LAMP. FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. BEQUEST OF MARTIN A. RYERSON. 
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